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ucation of several confederated Associations, who | and without taking the sense of the rest of] selves, 
are practically devoted to the Pentecost principle the family, comes and joins us, so far as} sions is carried still further by some, who 
' We say | undertake, not only to suppress but to 
nists in principle. It is supported almost entirety he is sincere in that, and enter into an/annihilate them; and even think at last 
‘engazement with hit. But when it comes| they are annihilated. 
he actual matter of putting himself lead to insincerity still greater than be- 
Freely we receive, and we freely give. Whoever with all his interests and appendages into | fore ; for if persons have taken up such a 
the common unity, we find right away | false view of human nature, as to suppose | 
prepared for it.| that any passion can be annihilated, and) body? I deny it. 
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ual father, acting upon his private choice, | his religious passions are acting by them- 
This idea of suppressing the pas- 


This will certainly 


Suppose that this individ-| posite course from the one he takes when|to be sincere?—how shall a person recov- 


er himself from worldliness and get all his 
affections into the right state ? I should 
answer, begin in the affection that is gen- 
eral and universal, and lay out the strength 
there, in the center of the being. What 
is this center 2 It is love of happiness. 
That is generic: that is what we want 
inevery thing. Do you say that there 
is a sincere desire for happiness in every 
People are shallow, 





‘| We find that that family is a unit, that he | go forward on that supposition, they are | superficial, and insincere in their desires 
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,are ten against it, and he is so locked in 


errr rrr | that he cannot stir effectually, The truth 
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‘Sincerity the one Thing N eedful. 
We are saved by faith. 


|Community is sincere in one sense—he is 
‘sincere as an individual, but he is not sin- 


Not rsh: | , . ° . . 
Not by sham | cere as a member of that family, for he is 


faith, nor by poetical or theoretical faith, jnyolyed in a unit which is double-minded 


but by genuine faith. 


true epithet that should go with the word | 


The Bible gives the 


’/ and insincere. 
To apply the illustration: Our affec- 


faith in our minds ;—it speaks of ‘wn-! tions and passions are separate things in 


feigned faith” There is a very special 
necessity for this discrimination of quality 


us, as separate as the different members 
of a family. Our love of worldly honor, 


in these days; for we cannot help seeing | of property, of children, our amativeness, 
that there isagreat deal of faith which | ¢ombativeness, and all our various pas- 


will not stand the test of actual life; and 
faith unfeiqgned, thorough, sincere, gen- 
uine faith, is evidently pretty rare. But, 
as the Bible declares, we are to be saved 
by faith ; and whether any qualifying ep- 
ithet is added or not, we cannot be doubt- 
ful of God’s meaning in the declaration. 
Christ said, ‘He that believeth shall be 
saved.’ There is simplicity in Christ’s 
character which made it unnecessary for 
him to add the epithet sincere, or un- 
teigned—we are sure without it that 
he means that. But it is necessary for 
those who have worldly, loose habits 
of thinking to put on the qualifying 
term—‘He that believeth sincerely shall 
be saved.’ 
Salvation itself is an easy thing, con- 
sidered in this view. God is very ready 
to pour himself out into us, and become 
our God, when we present to him sinceri- 
ty, and really seek and accept him in our 
hearts. There is no difficulty on his part, 
no want of generosity, no coquetry. We 
are perfectly certain that he is truthful in 
all his dealings with us; and assuming that 
we have sincerity on our side, it is certain 
that we can have all good things. To sup- 
pose that we can come to him in a genuine, 
earnest heart, and not get what we want, 
is to put a gross imputation on his char- 
acter. It is to assume that he isa stingy, 
austere, capricious being, that his prom- 
ises are not sure, and that we must deal 
with him as we would with a man, with 
whom we are in difficulty; that is, only 
when he is in good humor. But it is not 
allowable that God is any such kind of a 
being; and if not, the difficulties are 
all on the other side, and can all be 
summed up in the lack of sincerity.— 
There are persons who say they are sincere, 
yet they have a good deal of difficulty; 
they believe on Christ, yet they often find 
themselves carried away by evil influences; 
they think they have surrendered all to 
Christ, and yet, from time to time, they 
find themselves out of order, and the thing 
has to be done over again. I protest 
against allowing any of this kind of expe- 
rience to bring us into a quarrel with God, 
or into the feeling which expresses itself 
by the old question—* What profit is it 
that we have walked mournfully before 
the Lord of hosts?’ I admit that these 


persons are sincere in a certain sense ; 
but in another sense they are not sincere, 
{ think a true definition of sincerity, will 
explain this contradiction. 

Suppose, for instance, a family consist- 
ing of a father and mother and eight or ten 


They are there—they will hold still while 
he goes to church and says his prayers ; 
but sooner or later they are up again, and 
with a loud voice will vote, and make him 


sions, are like the different members of a} 


‘family. Now suppose that that passion 
,or affection in a person, which is of the 
‘most serious character, and relates most 
directly to God, feels bound to take the 
jlead in certain circumstances, and propo- 
|ses to surrender to Christ; it is like the 
father proposing to join the Association. 
The person’s attention for the time being 
is confined wholly to the working of that 
affection; and he verily thinks himself 
sincere in his surrender to Christ. An 
attachment takes place between the man 
and Christ at that point. But that af- 
fection is only one vote in the man’s na- 
ture, and it may turn out in a general as- 
sembly of the affections, that there are 
ten votes against it." In that case the 
man is insincere. That individual pas- 
sion is sincere, but it is counteracted by 
the action of other passions and affections; 
and so by mutual resistance, insincerity 
is the result. The person’s experience is 
good at one time, and bad at another; 
and it is because he is double-minded. 
In order to really surrender to Christ, we 
must get a vote of all the members of the 
family, not simply of an individual affec- 
tion, All the affections must offer them- 
selves up, before we can have the sincerity 
required in that passage—Except a man 
forsake all that he hath, he cannot be my 
disciple.’ ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart ;’ i. e., there shall 
be a unanimous vote for him, and noth- 
ing short of that is thorough sincerity. 
Just so far as there is any division in our 
affections, and part for a measure and part 
against it, just so far we are inevitably in- 
sincere. 
We are quite liable to make ourselves 
insincere by false views of our nature, 
and giving heed to the legal doctrine 
which is taught in the churches. The 
way of treating human nature that is in 
vogue in the legalist churches is this: 
They do not suppose it is necessary to get 
a vote of all the passions, but they let 
those passions which are noble and good, 
those that they consider the religious pas- 
sions, act themselves out, and suppress 
all the rest, as having nothing to say in 
the case. This is the doctrine of legali- 
ty ; and it is certain that a person who 
undertakes to proceed in this way will be 
insincere, because he cannot put down 
the baser passions, as they are called.— 


actual attainments in Christ, is just the 
difference between 
sincerity. 
results of union with God are not at, all 
proportioned to the human,element, but 
to God’s genius. 
a state 
ness of God. 


y is only one member of that unit, and hence | prepared to stumble over facts and int« 
that while there is one vote in favor, there 


difficulties : 


calculated on, when they commences 
| their imaginary course. 


way is not on this fashion at all. He says 
‘Tf a man forsake not all that he hath, he 
cannot be my disciple.’ 


ter, you do not deal fairly by him, becaus« 


have an hundred fold, 





an hundred fold. This he says not to one 
|passion, but to all; and seeks to get a 
unanimous vote for himself in every part 
of a man’s nature. This is the only way 
to make men sincere. Insincerity is a 
state in which there are two parties, and 
their wills draw first one way, and then 
the other, making the mind vascillate, so 
that a man will see clearly now, and then 
vannot see at all, according as the differ- 
ent parts of his nature prevail. That 
state is inevitable, until we take the right 
view of human nature, and bring wp ev- 
ery part of it to see its reward in Christ. 
Then we shall be thoroughly sincere, and 
not till then. 

When Christ says, ‘ How can ye believe 
who receive honor ove of another, and seek 
not the honor that cometh from God only?’ 
he does not propose that approbativeness 
and a sense of honor should be annihilated ; 
but that it should seek its gratification 
from the true source. This passion will 
make a person insincere, if allowed to 
work in an unsubdued way toward man; 
but if it can be reasoned with, and con- 
vinced that its true gratification will 
come by seeking honor from Christ, then 
it will intensify one’s devotion to Christ. 

The idea that great talents are neces- 
sary in order to overcome the difficulties 
in the way of being saved, is a false one. 
It is false modesty that sets us to think- 
ing that we cannot attain any thorough 
victory in faith—that it belongs to others 
who have more talent and intelligence. 
It is an untruthful view of the nature 
of salvation. All that is wanted is sin- 
cerity on our part; the rest God will do. 
The difference between one and another's 


one and another in 
It all lies there; for the actual 


A state of salvation is 
where we are filled with the full- 
The fullness of God is an 
ocean in any character, whether small or 
great, high or low. No matter what a 
man’s situation is, or what his talents 
are, if he is thoroughly sincere he will at- 
tain to all good things. There is where 
God meets us, we touch him there, wheth- 
er we are high or low. Sincerity is a 
beautiful thing to him; it is clean; his 
spirit delights in it. ‘There are none so 
low but they can touch him there, and 
none so high that they can touch him 
any where else. 


they will surely find them-| happiness? 
selves acting differently from what they | happiness. 


This is the way persons are defeated 
in their attempts to be religious, Christ’s 


If you say that 
is a self-denying, legal view of the mat- 


he goes on to say, that the disciple shall 
Christ’s method is 
to take all these passions and make them 
work for him. He says to them, If you will 
not seek your own pleasure, I will give you 


What is a real desire for 
It is not a desire for present 
It is not to set to work to get 
Lj all we can out of the little nut-shell that 
‘surrounds us. It is love of all the happi- 
ness we are capable of—of a happiness 
that is as broad as immortality. If we 
,| do not love happiness in that way, we are 
»} insincere, our love of itis a sham. If we 
begin rightly with ourselves, and civiliza- 
tion is introduced into the center, it will 
‘}in time go out into all the affections. 
and alter the direction of all of them. 
If all the happiness that a man secks 
comes by what money can buy, then hi 
affections devote themselves to that gen- 
eral idea of happiness ; that is the guide 
and guage of the whole of them; they fol- 
low one another—they are controlled by 
the central passion—there is unanimity 
in their state. Nowif there is a change 
in the center, and the heart is set on 
heaven, there also is a beginning of sincer- 
ity, which will end in bringing every part 
of our nature to vote for Christ. Peo- 
ple are not to blame for seeking pleasure 
too much; the real complaint is that they 
do not seek it enough. It is a good pray- 
er, ‘Lord give us grace to be honest.’— 


Home-Talk. 


)/ for happiness. 











The two Forms of Love. 

The common idea of love is that it is 
mere benevolence, or good-will ; but that 
is a crude idea. Benevolence is the vol; 
untary part of love; but if we analyze 
love, we find it composed of two parts— 
love in the form of volition, and love in 
the form of reception. Love is a dualty; 
and it implies in all cases, a lover and a be- 
loved. The action on the two sides must. 
of course be different. 
side to love, implies an obligation on the. 


The right on one 


other side to be receptive to that love. 
Now when we are commanded to love’ 
God with all the heart, soul, mind, &., 
it is important that we understand. 
whether our love is to be voluntary or 
passive. The common ideas on the sub-. 
ject make man the active agent, and God: 
only a recipient ; but the true idea is to’ 
conceive of God as loving in the active. 
sense, and that we are to receive his love 
and respond to it with gratitude. We 
are to love him, because he first loved us. _ 
If this is the.true order, we see the fol- 
ly of attempting to change it. If we ig-* 
nore the love.of God toward us, and try; 
to love him in an active, voluntary way, : 
we shall surely fail. We must first sub- 
mit to the love of God, and then our love 
will be a simple response to his love. 
Love may exist in the active form, 
when not responded to, as in the case of. 
Paul. He says to the Corinthians, ‘1. 
will gladly spend, and be spent for you, . 
though the mor: abundantly I love you the , 
less I be loved.’ God, and the partakers | 
of his life can love in this active, self-sus- 
taining way: yet it is plain that love is 











children, and the father wishes to join our 


a hypocrite, causing him to pursue an op- 





If you ask, How shail we go to work 





not perfected till it is received, responded 
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to, and surrounded with gratitude and 
glory. 

It is evident that love in the Primitive 
church was very different from the flaunt- 
ing benevolence that is so popular in 
these days. « First, they understood and 
responded to God’s love, and then they 
loved their neighbors as themselves.— 
Their love did not ‘ fly all abroad;’ it spent 
itself on those next to them. They loved 
subjectively rather than objectively — 
They placed themselves in a receptive 
attitude on the day of Pentecost—sub- 
mitted to the love of God, and then that 
love, flowing out from them, made all 
things common among believers. The 
love of God that was shed abroad in 
their hearts, was simple and practical, 


taking effect on those nearest to them. 








Truth’s Affinities. 

In looking over the facts of history, it 

is very noticeable that the servants of 

God, in every age, have been found in situ- 

ations where there was the most progress; 

they have generally arisen among the 

most civilized and enlightened of the 
nations. 

The first country 

we have any account was Egypt; 


of whose civilization 
and in 
Egypt arose the Israelites, who may be 
regarded as God’s first church on earth. 
Though slaves and oppressed there, they 
probably gained more improvement of 
character and spirit than would have been 
possible among any of the more barbarous 
nations around them. 

They were next located in the land of 
(anaan, a country which subsequently 
proved to be in the midst of the most 
civilized nations, for centuries. Assyria, 
Persia, and India on the east, and Tyre 
and Sidon, Greece, Rome, Carthage, and 
Egypt, on the west, were almost the sole 
depositories of commerce, learning, end 
military power, down to the time of 
(hrist; and four of them, as is well known, 
successively obtained universal empire.— 
Canaan lay exactly between Europe and 
india, and consequently was right in the 
thoroughfare of trade beween those coun- 
tries. 

Thus the Jewish nation was placed in 
immediate contact with the best part of 
the world; and though it never attained 
the proficiency that some other nations 
did, in arts or arms, it was all the time 
being educated by God, in a sphere of 
things that they knew not of—the spirit- 
ual sphere. Thereby it became in reality 
the brightest spot of the whole earth ; and 
as such, was a fit place for the develop- 
ment of a purer and more spiritual church, 
which was founded there by Christ, and 
there grew, gathering to itself all that 
was ripe from other lands, till its entry, 
at the Second Coming, into the invisible 
kingdom of heaven, where is perfect light. 

Since the ascension of the Primitive 
church from this world, there has been 
but little gospel experience. 
has been going through a legal discipline, 
similar to that of the Jewish nation be- 
fore the birth of Christ. But what little 
spiritual experience has existed, has still 
been fe ind in connection with anadvanced 
state of enlightenment. Those nations 
that have been foremost in the arts and 
sciences, have also exhibited the most 
genius for true religion ; and the Bible, 
the inseparable companion of civilization, 
has been regarded by each people with a 
reverence proportioned to its refinement. 


Christendom | ‘ 


Thus it is evident that the kingdom 
of God, as a kingdom of light, has an 
affinity for whatever light there is in the 
world—that the existence of enlighten- 
ment in any nation, is an inducement for 
the truth to take a stand there. And 
though, as individuals, the wise and 
learne d are not chosen, to any great ex- 
tent, yet that does not interfere with the 
fact we have mentioned as regards the 
world at large. E. H. D. 
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Communication with spirits is desirable. In 
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fact the gospel is nothing but a call to intercourse 
with the highest and best of all spirits. ‘Our 
fellowship,” says John, ‘is with the Father, and 
with his Son Jesus Christ.’ The difference be- 
tween the believer and the unbcliever is, that 
the one looks up to invisible spheres, and seeks 
improvement and renoyation by communion with 
celestial life, while the other looks down to the 
world of matter, and nurses his earthly life with 
earthly things. 

But in seeking or accepting intercourse with 
the world of spirits, we ought to know what part 
of that world we approach, what nation (so to 
speak) we visit, and who the strangers are that 
visit us. For the Bible and experience instruct 
us that the invisible world is made up of divers 
principalities or nations, as well as this world.— 
Suppose we belonged to some other sphere, and 
were approaching this world for instruction and 
fellowship. We can see that there would be 
need of discernment and good judgment in choos- 
ing our company out of all the nations and sects 
that might present themselves to our attention. 
It would not be very profitable, for instance, to 
enter into credulous communication with the 
Chinese, though they might astonish us with 
their oracular boastings of the wonders and 
glories of the ‘Celestial Empire.’ 
not get much real wisdom or 
the Mahomedans, though their own report of the 


So we should 


goodness from 


exccllence of their condition, and of their prospec- 
would doubtless be very weighty 
and persuasive. And the nations and sects of 
Christendom even would require close examin- 
In short, a pilgrim 
from some other world to this, would find it easy 
to get into bad company, and somewhat difficult 
to meet with a people whose reports of themselves 
and the rest of the world could be trusted, and 
whose communications would be really profitable. 


tive beatitudes, 


ation and careful choosing. 


So, from what we know of the analogy between 
the state of things in this world and in the invisi- 
ble world, it is safe to presume, that it is easy, in 
approaching unknown regions of spirits, to meet 
with tribes of the mean, deceitful, boasting sort 
and a matter of difficulty, 
patient search, to find the true children of light, 
that will lead us upward to the throne of God. 

To us it is mamfest by reason, and accumula- 
ting experience, as wellas from the Bible, that 
the invisible world one name that is 


requiring caution and 


there is in 
above every name—one principality that is far 
above all heavens—one nation that is distinguish- 
ed from all others, by the glory of the power that 
raised Jesus Christ from the dead, For that na- 
tion we have the highest respect. Our ambition 
is to be received into their company. ‘To visit 
them, or to give place to them in this world, is 
our brightest bope. Our lives are at their ser- 
vice. Other tribes of spirits, we confess, have for 
us small attractions. In fact, we count it a privi- 
lege to be excused mostly from their company.— 
But for Jesus Christ and his advancing train, the 
cry of .our heart is—— Lift up your heads, O ye 
gates, and be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors; 
and the King of glory shall come in.’ 





True Self-interest. 

The doctrine of ‘individual sovereignty’ 
harmonized with the doctrine of mutual depen- 
dence in the constitution of the human body. 
[tis true, for instance, that all the members 
have an independent connection with the heart, 
and receive their life from the same center. That 
is individual sovereignty. Then on the other hand, 
each particular member has an exclusive gift, 
which makes the other members dependent on it 
so far as they need the use of that gift. The eye 
is independent of the hand, we may say, in respect 
to its existence and source of life and natural 


is well 








faculty; but it is not independent of the hand 
for a thousand beneficial uses. It is the duty, 
therefore, of every member not only to keep in 
vital communication with the common center, but 
to find out the use of the other members, and 
receive from every one according to that which 
he was made to supply. Persons often try to 
help themselves to good that it was designed they 


should get through the experience of some one | 


else. It is a great study, how to submit ourselves 
to the economy of grace in this respect, and learn 
to make use of the provision God has made for us 
in the gifts and experience of other members ; and 
surely it is one exercise of our individual sover- 
eignty to secure the full benefit of our relations 
to the body, and accept the service of our superi- 
ors. H. 

Guory To THE Biste.—We take the following 
extract from ‘Notes of a Sermon’ in the Tribune. 

“Scotland has had an open Bible, and has main- 
tained the right of private judgment in matters 
of religion—and Ireland has not. Which has for 
three hundred years been most prosperous?— 
Compare Scotland when Popish, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and Scotland Protestant, in the reign 
of Victoria. Again: What was England com- 
pared to Spain when King Henry the VIIIth 
ruled the one, and the Emperor Charles the Vth 
ruled the other? See a little, cold, conservative 
country—hardly polished inthe elegant arts of 
the Old World—engaged in mining, and agricul- 
ture, and commerce on the one hand, and see a 
splendid empire, or a cluster of empires on the 
other, under one august scepter, whose splendor 
was so great as to dazzle its possessor, and to tire 
him with all human grandeur; and who success- 
fully transmitted it, like David to his son, while 
yet he lived. Three hundred years have passed 
away, and what is the picture now? What is 
Spain and what is England? On the possessions 
of England the sun never sets. From Spain, pent 
up iz Europe, we ourselves are about to wrest 
the last of her colonial possessions. What means 
of aggrandizement did Spain reject ? An open Bi- 
ble and the right of private judgment and relig- 
ion.” 








The Resurrection Home. 

The two last chapters of Revelations seem to 
us to be the most beautiful of any in the Bible— 
They glow and sparkle with heavenly life and love. 
We are, as it were, transported when we read 
them, into the very precincts of the New Jerusa- 
lem,—we seem to walk the golden streets of the 
holy city, to wander by the banks of the river of 
life, to drink of its crystal waters, and to rest in 
the shadow of the tree of life. Our souls are 
fanned by the zephyrs of heaven, and we feel bap- 
tized with the overflowing waves of Gcd’s ex- 
haustless love. 

In these chapters we get a glimpse of the in- 
heritance of the children of God, of Christ's re- 
deemed ones. The New Jerusalem is here de- 
scribed in the rich language of one who stood in 
the vestibule of heaven—who looked into the vista 
of the future, and saw in the light of inspired 
vision, the coming glory. And this description 
by the Apostle, glorious as it is, may still be 
considered as only an approximation in words 
to that which human words cannot describe. 
All things are here represented as having been 
created anew—restored to eternal youth: the for- 
mer heaven and earth, and all things contained 
therein haye passed away. The holy city is in- 
troduced among men; “ The tabernacle of God is 
with them, and he will dwell with them, and they 
shall be his people, and God himself shall be with 
them, and be their God. And God shall wipe all 
tears from their eyes; and there shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow nor crying, neither shall 
there be any more pain: for the furmer things are 
passed away... .. There shall be no more curse: 
but the throne of God and of the Lamb shall be 
in it, and his servants shall serve him: and they 
shall see his face, and his name shall be in their 
foreheads. And there shall be no night there; 
and they need no candle, neither light of the sun; 
for the Lord God giveth them light: and they 
shall reign forever and ever.” 

This glorious inheritance is the reward of all 
who overcome the world and the wicked one. 
He whose ‘words are faithful and true, hath 
promised to give unto those who are ‘athirst, of 
the fountain-of the water of life freely.’ To this 
inheritance all are invited who will accept it on 
the terms at which it is offered. None but 
the pure andholy shall possess 1t. 
precincts of the holy city nothing shall enter that 
defileth, neither whatsoever worketh abomina- 
tion, or maketh a lie; but only those that do 
his commandments, and whose names are written 
in the Lamb’s book of life, shall enter in through 
the gates into the city, and have a right to the 
tree of life. The description of the New Jerusa- 
lem is, the subject of these two closing chapters of 


Within the | 





peruse them, with a true perception of their spirit- 
ual meaning, will fail to receive an influx of res- 
urrection life. ny 





Encouragement to Faith. 

Every housekeeper has séen. trmes when the 
work of the season, or some extraordinary cir- 
cumstances have called her, day after day, to new 
responsibilities and toilsome care. The experience 
of a friend with whom I recently conversed, should 
be told for the benefit of all the weary. “Christ’s 
life is always new,” said she. “When I have 
any thing on hand that calls for continuous 
strength and exertion, I keep that in mind. If 
I am tired at night, and think I cannot go on to- 
morrow, I say to myself, ‘Christ’s life is always 
fresh, and ready to begin anew ;’ and by turning 
away from my feelings to faith, I find my strength 
renewed, and I can go to work again as heartily 
as at first. The spirit that I have, communicates 
itself to those around me, and makes every thing 
go off with animation.” 

‘ Christ’s life is ever new.’ Let us remember it 
when dullness of any kind oppresses us, when 
habit drags us down, when there is any temp- 
tation to discouragement by the way. H. 





A Natural Development of Taste. 

We observe a peculiar tone in the letters re- 
ceived here from friends in the country this sea- 
son—expressive of their high enjoyment of outward 
nature. One friend takes us into the forest, and 
bids us ‘smell the peculiar fragrance of the early 
summer foliage. Another invites us to a ram- 
ble over the hills, and another to a Sabbath meet- 
ing in agrove. One is watching a hive of bees 
that has just swarmed,—‘the same bees have 
come out twice before, and after flourishing round 
awhile, and cutting diamonds in the air, returned 
to their hive again.’ Another wishes we could 
look through his eyes, and see the pleasant scene 
of a Community-bee in the garden at Oneida.— 
Some of our brothers take us to the lakes and 
where they have various success in the 
The children take us 


streams, 
orthodox sport of angling. 
to strawberry knolls. 

The savor of these communications is pleasant; 
and it is because thankfulness seems to be the zest 
of the enjoyment expressed. The heart is awake 
to the goodness of God, while the senses delight 
in his creation. It is the true order to love crea- 
tion, because we love the Creator; and instead of 
being led ‘by nature up to nature’s God,’ have our 
love of God lead us to the appreciation of all his 
beautiful works. H. 





The News. 

. The practices of the United States Diplo- 
matic Agents abroad, in assuming court livery, 
and aping the pomp and aristocratic fashions of 
the old world, has been of late the subject of 
some censure in the public Journals. The pres- 
ent Secretary of State, Ex-Goy. Marcy, has re- 
cently taken the matter in hand, with a view 
to correct some of these abuses, and induce a 
return to Republican simplicity. He has issued 
a ‘Circular’ of ‘Personal Instructions to the Di- 
plomatic Agents of the United States in Foreign 
Countries,’ under date of June Ist., in which he 
withdraws all previous instructions of the depart- 
ment in regard to what is called diplomatic uni- 
form or court dress, and recommends their appear- 
ance at court, as far as practicable, in the simple 
dress of American citizens. Should there be cases 
where this cannot be done without detriment to 
the public interest, owing to the character of the 
foreign government, he advises the nearest approach 
to it compatible with the due performance of 
their duties. In support of this position, he says, 
“The simplicity of our usages and the tone of feel- 
ing among our people, is much more in accordance 
with the example of our first and most distin- 
guished representative at a royal court, than the 
practice which has since prevailed. It is to be 
regretted that there was ever any departure in 
this respect from the example of Dr. Franklin.— 
The department is desirous of removing all obsta- 
cles tg a return to the simple and unostentatious 
course which was deemed so proper and was so 
much approved in the earliest days of the Repub- 
lic.’ At the same time the 
left free to regulate the matter 
own sense of propriety, with duc respect to the 
views of the Government, as thus expressed. The 
| Secretary also strongly reprehends the practice 
|among the Secretaries of Legation and Consuls. 
of employing foreign clerks to copy despatches, 
and do other duties which pertain to the office, as 
being obviously inconsistent with the secresy 


representatives ave 
according to their 





the Bible. And we feel satisfied that'none who 





necessary in the diplomacy of the country; and 
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requires the employment, as clerks, of none but 
those who owe allegiance to the United States. 

_...Com. Vanderbilt’s Pleasure Yacht, the 

North Star, arrived at Southampton, England, 
June Ist, after a passage of 10 days and 9 hours. 

_...It is reported from Montreal, that the 
number shot in the late riot was about fifty, of 
whom it is supposed about twenty were fatally 
injured. The day after the riot, a large meet- 
ing of the citizens was held in St. George’s Hall, 
at which a resolution was passed requesting 
Gavazzi to complete his course of lectures. Sat- 
urday he came to New York, and Sunday evening 
delivered a lecture at the Stuyvesant Institute ; 
and was to return to Montreal to-day to finish his 
course. The correspondent of the Tribune states 
that ata meeting, Monday, the Catholics resolved 
to pay for the repairs of damages, and to ferret 
out those who participated in the riot. 

_..- Switzerland is apprehensive of a war with 
Austria, and is preparing to meet it promptly. 
According to the latest news, her Federal Council 
have determined that the various Cantons shall 
raise their respective quota of soldiers at once, 
and be prepared to take the field at the first call. 
It is stated that by the census of 1851, her or- 
ganized army consisted of 108,000 men; but that 
in case of an emergency, she could raise 300,000 
valiant, sturdy fellows to defend her soil. Owing 
to her position in the center of monarchical Eu- 
rope, and the fearful odds with which she will 
have to contend in case of a war, much interest 
is naturally felt in the turn things take, in the 
present critical state of affairs between her and 
Austria. 

....- The latest arrival from Europe brings of- 
ficial confirmation of the report that negotiations 
had been broken off between Russia and Turkey, 
and also that Prince Mentchicoff had left Constan- 
tinople for Odessa, a Russian port on the North 
Black Previous to the de- 
Russian Envoy, a joint attempt 
Austrian, 


shore of the Sea. 
parture of the 
was made by the French, English, 
and Prussian Ministers, to effect a reconcili- 
ation between him and the Turkish Divan; 
(Council of State ;) but the attempt failed, as the 
Envoy still persisted in his demands. As the af- 
fair now stands, many consider it highly probable 


that Russia will soon commence hostilities, as she joy in the God of my salvation.’ 


has been for some time making extensive prepa- 
rations for war. Others think that the refusal of 
Turkey to accede to the Czar’s demands is not 
sufficient reason for war; and that in view of the 
assurances of peace he has recently given to all 
the European Courts, he will not be likely to de- 
clare war until another attempt is made to settle 
the difficulty by negotiation. The event will de- 
termine. 


Talk on Several Topics. 


Seir-Love and Communism.—Throughout all 





the departments of created beings, self-love, or 
which is the same thing, the love of happiness, is 
natural, and is the only passion that is natural in 
an absolute sense. The love of happiness implies, 
also, jealousy in regard to suffering, or any thing 
that diminishes happiness; and herce comes sel- 
fishness. 

Just so far as we have a sense of the extension 
of ourselves, so far our self-love extends; love 
covers the whole me, and jealousy goes out- 
side of the me, toward the not me. The brutes 
confine the me to their own bodies in a great 
measure, extending it sometimes over their young. 
In human beings, the me really extends to the 
whole of Christ’s family, and all jealousy properly 
goes outside of that. 

The love of happiness, or self-love, which is as 
we have said, the only absolute passion, assumes 
all varieties of forms, according to the intelli- 
gence of the subject. The commandment is 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’ If a 
person is wise enough to understand interior 
truth, he will find that his neighbor is himself. 


The intelligence that perceives the real extent of | £ 


the me, will push jealousy outside of the circle of}! 
righteous life. We have no right to say that any 
particular form of jealousy is natural: all that we} 1 
can say is, that it is-natural in various forms, ac-| y 
cording to the intelligence of the subject affected. | j 


With the intelligence men ordinarily have, perhaps | tree, or a plant, the process of growth is beautiful 
we should say it isnatural for them to be jealous in | —and it is more especially interesting when the 





the ordinary way. result promises to be useful. 


Paul said—‘ No man ever yet hated his own! mers and gardeners must have much pleasant 
flesh.’ 
another. 
through all the members of his body, and when | of the curiosity. 
he comes to know the truth in Christ, he will esc! 
tend the me to all the members of Christ’s body. 
It isjust as necessary to the fulfillment of the laws 


We are members of Christ, and of one 
A person casily extends the idea of me 








good condition. 


gone before us. 
quarreling with him. 


the time, when it is not thanking him—a per- 
son may not be conscious of it, or intentionally 
harbor wrong feelings ; but there is no way to 
be reconciled to God, and stop quarreling, but by 
being really thankful to him. 


coming to us in the way of a gift. 
give us the privilege of being thankful. 
given us occasion to be thankful, and finally will 


watching of this kind. 
and vegetables is a miracle—a constant excitement 


is too deep for us; and all we can do is to wait 
on it. 
child watching his father making some curious ar- 


of Communism, that we should love all the mem- 
bers of Christ’s body, as it is that we should 
love our own flesh. 

THANKSGIVING.—We cannot do a better thing 
than to cultivate a thankful spirit, and give it sin- 
cere expression. The reason why we have been 
shut off in some degree from praying, singing, 
giving thanks, &c., is because there has been such 
an amount of lip-service and hypocrisy in the 
churches. God is evidently weary of that sort of 
worship ; but still he longs for a church that will 
praise him honestly—that will talk with him in a 
sincere and appreciative spirit. 

The devil is a grumbler; and one way to oper- 
ate against him, is to criticise him in that charac- 
ter. But that is a negative way ; it is grumbling at 
grumbling. The positive and most effectual way is 
to issue an opposite spirit. Be thankful and give 
thanks, and fill the atmosphere with a thankful 
spirit. 

It is quite an easy, natural fashion to speak to 
one another of our prosperity and happiness, and 
that is good as faras it 
still better to let our expressions take the form of 
praising God and thanksgiving ; then blessing and 
prosperity would breed only humility. 

The truthis, that in the case of any difficulty— 
criticism or trial of any kind—there are always 
two sides to it, a good side as well as a bad one. 


goes ; but it would be 


As a present thing it is not all evil, or evil that 
will merely produce good hereafter. God’s good 
intention is in it, and that is a spiritual power, 
In pro- 
portion to our faith we shall see God’s intention, 
at the same time that we suffer. When we are in 
suffering, we are between two powers—the good 


invisible, but yet real and perceivable. 


intention of God on the inside, and evil sensations 
on the outside; and the balance is such that the 
sensations in one part are at least as good as the 
sensations in the other are bad. The power of 
God’s intention can be felt; and we may be 
so trained that in the very time of affliction, we 
shall see more good than evil. There is a faculty 
of rejoicing in tribulation. ‘ Although the fig-tree 
shall not blossom, neither shall fruit be in the 
vines ; the labor of the olive shall fail, and the 
fields shall yield no meat; the flock shall be cut 
off from the fold, and there shall be no herd in 
the stalls: yet I will rejoice in the Lord, I will 
We can in every 
situation feel after him, and appreciate his good- 
It is not an extra virtue to be able to 
rejoice in tribulation, but merely a 


will. 
reasonable 
recognition of facts; and we give a one-sided at- 
tention to things, as long as we perccive the evil 
in tribulation, which is on the outside, and do not 
recognize the interior good and rejoice in it. 

There is reason to thank the Lord on behalf of 
the Primitive church. We know that they praise 
him and sing songs, having ‘overcome by the 
blood of the Lamb.’ They realize in full the ben- 
efits of Christ’s work. The fact that we are not 
fully saved ourselves, is no reason why we should 
not rejoice that 144,000 of the tribes of Israel and 
a multitude out of all nations are saved. If 
the me takes in all of Christ’s members, we may 
properly thank God for those he has saved. There 
isalarge branch of the me out of the devil’s 
reach—that part of us that is in heaven is in a 
We shall not secure a free flow of 
God’s goodness into this world, except as we give 
thanks for what has been given to those that have 


If we are not thankful to God, we are really 
The passion for happiness 
(which is natural) is grumbling against God all 


Thankfulness will not always be a duty; it is 
The Lord will 
He has 


rive us the gift of being thankful, which is worth 


ticle which he is entirely incapable of making or 
understanding. God’s ways are unsearchable, 
even in the vegetable world—his wisdom is _ infi- 
nite. T cannot approach him. 

I stand and wonder at the trees. Here is an 
oak tree growing side by side with an ash—both 
in the same soil, under the same sunshine, and 
apparently nothing to make any distinction be- 
tween them—nothing to give a certain propensity 
to the ash, and another to the oak. And yet they 
go on, and both form their different leaves. The 
buds grow alike apparently on both; but those 
on one tree expand into one kind of leaf, and 
every one on the other tree into another kind.— 
How comes this difference ?—what is the cause of 
it?—ean you find out why the 10,000 leaves of 
one tree are all of one shape, and the 10,000 
leaves of the other, all of another shape, while 
both are in the same soil and circumstances ? 

I pretend not to know how it is done, and I 
take special delight in exercising my faculty of 
We find ourselves surrounded with mir- 
Every 
thing that is of any use proceeds by these same 


wonder. 
acles, and we can enjoy them as such. 


unfathomable laws of growth, and whatever is good 
in ourselves comes in the same way ; and so does 
whatever is good in society. The growth of the 
Oneida Association is just as unsearchable, as the 
growth of the trees. All we can do is to stand 
by and wonder, and enjoy the privilege of codper- 
ating in some gross, outward, mechanical way 
with the process—just enough to take part in 
the pleasure of God. ‘Paul plants, and Apollos 
waters, but God giveth the increase’—-that is the 
main thing. So that we may truly say that after 
we have done all, we are but unprofitable ser- 
ants. God alone giveth the increase. 
Wallingford, Juue 12, 1853. 





a Sete tanetin 
Holiness the Basis of true Refinement. 

Is there not in the human breast}! 
an instinctive love beauti- 
Sul and refined, aid a longing for the 
possession of the elevated enjoyments ot 
correct taste civilization 2? This 
world, it is true, makes a splendid show 





of what is 





and 


of these enjoyments; but alas, they are 
within the reach of but comparatively ¢ 
favored few; besides being, as we shall 
see, after all, but shallow counterfeits — 
But the possessor of real holiness has ¢ 
divine assurance, that whatever may be 
his present outward circumstances, he 
has within him the foundation laid of all 
true refinement, good taste, and civiliza- 
tion. The Spirit which he has received, 
is one that delights in everlasting im- 
provement and progression. It quickens 
the intellectual powers to the invention 
and discovery of the means which promote 
physical good; it subdues and regulates 
the passions and appetites, whose lawless 
rage scatters firebrands, arrows, and death 
through all the relations of society; and 
it establishes in the heart the great prin- 
ciple, ‘Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.’ 
This principle every one acknowledges to 
be the basis of all true morality; and we 
sure that, when carried 
it will be the perfection 
and will give a gentle- 


may be equally 
out into details, 
of all politeness, 
ness and delicacy to the manners, more 
lovely than the highest worldly polish. 

That holiness is the only ¢rve founda- 
tion of refinement and civilization, will 
appear evident, if we consider that how- 
ever beautiful and amiable may be the 





nore than the previous blessings. 

Tue Miracte or Growtru.—There is nothing 
nore attractive to me in country life, than to 
No matter what 
t is that gets the attention, whether a growing 


watch things that are growing. 


limagine that far- 
This growth of plants 
It is a wonder—something that 


Our attitude must be just like that of a 


for their ruler, will in the end work evil, 


as it now exists, in the highest circles, 
where good taste and politeness are most 
assiduously cultivated, that beneath all, 
corruption and selfishness are permitted 
to attain their highest growth, und yield 
their deadliest fruit? 


outward appearance, yet with a corrupt 
and selfish heart within, the polished ex- 
terior is but the whiteness of a sepulchre. 
The passions of our nature, without Ged 


and only evil. Is it not true in society 


These will at last 
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infallibly work the ruin of the fairest fab- 
ric of civilization which man, unaided and 
ungoverned by God, can rear. Thus it 
was with Greece, and Rome, and with 
the gilded refinements of the French aris- 
tocracy, before the Revolution. 

Let us take an illustration from hu- 
man society, and then apply it to our 
relations to God. In the highly civilized 
countries of the Old World, the Sover- 
eign and the few admitted to the honor of 
his presence, are the standards of taste and 
politeness. Indeed, the Sovereign is styl- 
ed, the “fountain of honor.” Hence his 
approbation confers distinction, and gives 
free admission to the highest circles. On 
the other hand, his frown, or displeasure, 
carries disgrace to the offender, and at 
once excludes him from what is called 
Is not the society of heaven 
regulated by a similar principle 2? God 
is a sovereign ; and the angels and glori- 
fied sats in his immediate presence, are 
his Court. In the code which regulates. 
the society of heaven, we know that alle- 
giance and obedience to God, are of the 


good society. 


first and most indispensable consequence ; 
and that Holiness is the Court-Dress : 
and without this robe of purest white, 
none can be admitted to the presence of 
God. If then, we seek to conform our 
tastes and opinions to the standard of 
Heaven, how shall we regard those who, 
however highly polished and refined their 
exterior, yet despise and detest the essen- 
tial qualifications for admission thither ? 
Can we consider them as truly civilized, 
and as proper standards of taste? Nay. 

We seek elsewhere for our models of 
taste civilization. And where can 
we find a more true or beautiful descrip- 
tion of the qualities that constitute true 
civilization, than in Paul’s unrivaled defi- 
nition of Love, in the 13th of 1 Corinthi- 
This is a description of the love 


and 


ans, 
which purifies the heart, and overcomes 
the world, and finally removes from the 
outer man the coarseness and defilement, 
which naturally proceeds from internal 
darkness and corruption. —* Love rejoiceth 
not in iniquity, but rejoiceth m the truth’ 
—in all truth. In such a spirit, intelli- 
gence and true knowledge will grow spon- 
taneously ; while ignorance and stupidity, 
which keep men barbarous and degraded, 
will be uprooted before it. Holiness, er 
love, established in the heart, will also in 
time purify and elevate the taste. ‘What- 
soever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, and of good report,’ become 
subjects of thought and desire. In short, 
nothing but the prevalence of true chari- 
ty, is necessary to render society on earth 
harmonious and pure like that which 
exists in heaven. We cannot conceive of 
the society of the glorified saints as being 
disturbed by any thing unseemly, unlove- 
ly, or uncivilized, even in what may be 
called external things. We rather con- 
ceive of them as expressing in all holy 
conversation, the purity and beauty o1 
their spirits,—their external characters 
serving as a medium through which ig 
seen the glory of the inner sanctuary.— 
For this society, the church on earth is to 
‘make itself ready ; and not until with- 
out spot or wrinkle or any such thing, 
either in the inner or outward character, 
can she expect to join it. And though 
rightly and necessarily the heart requires 
the first and undivided attention, yet we 
believe that things pure, lovely, and ot 


good report, in every department of our 
nature, will in due time be nourished 


Cc, A. M, 











and perfected. 
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THE CIRCULAR. 











a 


The Spirit of Victory. 

True faith is not mere abstract belief 
in something undefinable; it is a perfect 
assurance in the almighty power of good 
—a loving, confident, aud cheerful feel- 
ing ; 
by Paul in the 13th cha; 
He there applies many defi- 


in a word, it is charity as described 


inthians. 


uitions to charity, but sums it all up as) > é - aah te 
= England after a sojourn in India of twelve years, | troduces the following story, which was related 


He is a pro-| 
| found Orientalist, and a European scholar, anc 
| 
India, | 

Lby}tale. The story is entertaining, and not without | yjnes upon the south of the Commune 
| geographers, contains, in its computed population | ’ 


having in it the essence of all victory 
-——it ‘beareth all things, 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
True faith 
perceives the omnipotence of God—fears 


believeth all 
things, and never faileth. 


nothing—-and is full of everlasting hope, 
cheerfulness, and endurance. 
that 


things will turn out well; it isa 


clear perception of the extension and} each is curious and historically 
all | the most remarkable portion of the essay, is the 
« ls . . - * 

|} inquiry, whether the common medium of inter- 


prevalence of the power of life in 
worlds, through all time—overcoming all 
obstructions. Before this spirit of faith, 
sin, disease and death, will melt away like | 





snow before the sun. 

Faith is the opposite of fear. 
with the poisonous elements of doubt! 
There is nothing to fear but! 


and fear, 
fear: the universe is full of good, for God | 
is the soulof it. Weare dealing with | 
the Spirit of life and health in all things, | 


and nothing can harmus; ‘ what shall! 
harm us if we be followers of that which | 
is good?’ All things are friendly to ws— 
all things 


things are 





are working for our ox odLall 

harmonizing our life with the| 
essence of all beauty and happiness. Be 
not, therefore, of a doubtful mind.—| 
Everything that transpires is forwarding | 
the attraction between our souls and God, 
“For Iam persuaded that neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things present, nor things 
to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature, shall be able to separate us 
Srom the love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” Rom. 8: 38, 39. 





Co-operation with Grace. 


Souls that are true to the grace that is given 
them, will never suffer any diminution of it.— 
On the contrary, the great and unchangeable 
condition of continuance and of growth in 
grace is co-operation with what we now have.— 
his is the law of growth. It is a law, 
not only deducible from the divine nature, but 
is expressiy revealed and declared in the Scrip- 
tures :—‘* For whosoever hath, to him shall be 
given, and he shall have more abundance ; but 
whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken 
away even that he hath.” 

[ repeat, therefore, that a faithful codpera- 
tion with grace, as it is given at the present 
moment, is the most effectual preparation for 
attracting and receiving and increasing the 
grace of the next momeut. This is the great 
secret of advancement to those high degrees 
whieh are pertnitted ; namely, a strict, unwa- 
vering, faithful cobperation, mement by moment. 

[tis important correctly to understand the 
doctrine of codperation. A disposition to co- 
operate, in the true sense of the terms, is not 
more opposed to the sinful indolence which 
falls bebind, than to the hasty and unrighteous 
weal which runs before. God is our guide. 
Let the reader suppose himself’ to be in an un- 
known country, crossed by numerous roads, and 
tangled and perplexed by intricate forests, re- 
quiring him, as the only method of success in 
his journey, to employ some person to point out 
the way. But in his self-confidence he contin- 
ually runs before his guide ; and, relying upon 
his own conjectures, enters sometimes upon one 
path, and sometimes upon another. What 
want of respect and confidence does he not 
show to his guide! Aud to what perplexities 
and troubles does he not expose himself’! It 
iw thus, when, in the excess of zeal, which has a 
good appearance but which in reality has un- 
beliet and self at the bottom, we run before 
God, ‘True coéperation, therefore, is deliber- 
ate and peaceful; always having a watchful 
regard to thy divine providences. Coéperation 
by being calm and peaceable, does not cease to 
be efficacious. Souls that are in this purified 
but tranquil state are souls of power ; watelful 
and triumphant against self; resisting tempta- 
tion in its various forms ; fighting even to blood 
against bin. But it is, nevertheless, a combat 
which is tree from turbulence and inconsisten- 





| that medium. 


in the presence of God, 
in the spirit of the highest faith and love, and 


under the guidanee of the Holy Ghost, who is 
always tranquil in his operations. —Lenelon. 





cies of human passion ; because they co: tend | cessfully struggled with the rice fever in the Can- 
who is their stresgth, | tom river ; with the plague in Egypt; 


with the 
fever at Kio; with the congestive at Pue- 


yellow 
with 


bla; with the African fever on the coast ; 


}an organic disease of the heart, which has from 
| boyhood been assailing the citadel of life with 
| dangerous wounds—preparing for a yet more dif- 


Prospects oF THE Enciisn Laxcuacr in In-| fieult and hazardous attempt to reach the nor- 


pra.—A work on the Geographical Distribution of , 
iter of ist Cor- | the principal languages of India, and the feasibility 
| of introducing English as a common language, by | 
| the Hon. Sir Erskine Perry, late President of the | . ols saecieabeaes rage ee , 
Supreme Court at Bombay, who has returned to | last letter in the Tribune, writing from India, in- | time. 


| has been lately issued in London. 
| has visited the various nations he describes; his 
| views, moreover, are those of a statesman. 


| . 
| through its whole extent. as now measur’ 
| 


| of a hundred and forty millions, at least as many 
| languages and nationalities as Europe. 


languages without any dialects. 


instructive. But 


course among the educated minds of India, can- 
not be accomplished—and the English be rendered 
The author argues in the affirm- 
ative, with full knowledge and confidence ; and 





the time may yet arrive when the English lan- 
guage will be the common language of all America, 





z Rey. Henry Ward Beecher states in the 
Independent,that it is not true,as has been reported, 
that any part of the avails received by Mrs. Stowe, 
frem the sales of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” or the 
‘Key,’ are to be used for building a house for Prof. 
Stowe and family at Andover. The dwellings for 
the Professors are furnished by the Corporation. | 
The avails: are to be appropriated for the estab- | 
lishment of an institution for the education of the 
colored race in this country, as also will be the 
contribution Mrs. Stowe receives in Europe.— 
Tribune. 


ne 
Dr. Kane, the Arctic Explorer. 





When a man’s name is before the public, in 
connection with deeds of heroism or benevolence, | 
we always like to read his previous history.— 
The following sketch of the carecr of Dr. Kane, 
the Commander of the Polar Exploring Expedi- 
tion, which lately sailed from New York, is fur- 
nished by the New York Daily Times. 


Certainly no man of the age has graduated in 
such a course of preparatory discipline, as he to 
whom now is intrusted the search for the lost 
navigator. He has taken his diploma in the col- 
lege of Dangers. In the brief enumeration of his 
studies, we find him trampling for several weeks 
on foot through the orange groves of Brazil, then 
for a month, chasing the tiger near Bombay ; 
then a surgeon of the American Legation to Chi- 
na, where, after numerous unavailing endeayors to 
penetrate the forbidden portions of the Celestial 
regions, he goes to the Philippines, and succeeds, 
through the good offers of the monks of the inte- 
rior of Manilla, in visiting its fastnesses, and ex- 
ploring its voleanic wonders; then, with bamboo 
cord around his waist, descending two hundred 
feet below the brink, into the great crater of Tael, 
returning with a bottle of its sulphur’ waters, and 
leaving his crisped boots amid its cinders and la- 
va; then, again visiting China, and encountering 
shipwreck, he passes to India, as physician of the 
Dremendhar Dagore, and for three months from 
his palanquin, looks out upon the glories of that 
country which displays, in prodigality, its physi- 
cal wonders, and gathers around it the most ro- 
mantic associations; then, we trace him in Upper 
igypt and Abyssinia, imprinting the temporary 
footsteps of his camel on the shifting sands, tra- 
versing the Sahara to the base of Jupiter Ammon 
—at the imminent risk of life, applying his ears to 
the lips of Memnon, that speak their morning 
words high in the clouds—for several weeks with 
Professor Lepsius, disturbing the ancient dust of 
Pharaohs ; again wrecked as he descends the Nile 
—wounded ina combat near Alexandria—then 
hunting out each scene of interest in classic 
Greece, and sleeping under the sky that arches 
the shores of Marathon—then whirling through 
Italy, France, and England—then cruising on the 
coast of Africa, he avails himself of his Brazilian 
acquaintance, and is permitted to penetrate the 
interior, and examine the whole machinery of the 
slave-trade—then fighting with the coast fever, 
and although coming off conqueror, yet so disabled 
as to be obliged to return home an invalid—then 
volunteering for Mexico, carrying despatches to 
Gen. Scott, in a mad race through the country 
our troops had left; at Perote obtaining an escort 
of a miscreant spy company, and becoming in- 
volved in a series of fights, he received the swords 
of Gen. Gaona and’ Gen. Torrejon; had his 
horse killed under him, and was himself desper- 
ately wounded, in protecting the lives of his pris- 
oners against his own men—then engaged in hy- 
drographic service on the coast survey—then as 
surgeon of the expedition in search of Sir John 
Franklin, spending along and dismal winter on 
the frozen waters of polar seas—then returning 
amid the congratulations of his countrymen, he 
descends from the altitude of an ice-berg to the 
heat of a lecture room, and lays before the people 
the results of his northern investigations; and 
we now see him—tbus familiarized with every 
peril, and acclimated in every region ; having suc- 








| very cunning little old woman. 


thern axle of the globe. 
aan oa 


Aw Eastern Srory.—Bayard Taylor, in his 


to him by his Mussulman guide in visiting the 
palace of Akbar. Akbar was an Eastern Emperor 
centuries ago, and the hero of many an Eastern 


amoral to it, if we substitute faith, and the joy 


. | of the Lord, for the pleasure that Beer-bul gave 
According | 


| to Sir Erskine, there are two great classes, the | 
It expects | northern and southern ; the first consists of seven | 


himself up to in misfortune. 


“One day,” so began the old man, * Akbar 


tongues and ten dialects; and the: second of six| Shah and Rajah Beer-bul were sitting together. 
The origin of} ; 


Akbar said to Beer-bul, ‘What would you do, if a 
great misfortune fell upon you? Said Beer-bul, 
‘IT should give myself, upto pleasure.’ ‘Ifow, to 
pleasure ?’ said Akbar, *when you were unfor- 
tunate?’? ‘Still? said Beer-bul. ‘1 should do it.’ 
The next day Akbar said to Beer-bul, take this ruby 
and keep it till I call for it... Now it was a ruby 
worth millions of rupees, such as there never was 
in the world, before nor since. So Beer-bul took 
the ruby home to his daughter, and bade her 


A way | Australia, the Isles of the Pacific, and the whole keep it carefully, for it belonged to Akbar-shah; 
| East Indies.—Scientific American. : 


and she locked it up in a chest with three locks. 
“Now Akbar sent to the greatest robber in the 
place, who was condemned to die, and had him 
brought before him. ‘Robber. said he, ‘TI will 
give you your life, if you can do one thing for 
me.” *‘Whatis that?’ said the robber. * You 
must steal from my Minister, Beer-bul, a ruby 
which | have given him to keep,’ said Akbar Shah. 
The robber agreed, and no sooner had he gone 
into the city upon this errand than he sent for 
There is now 
woman living who is so cunning as she was, 
although’—interpolated the Shekh, with a sly 
twinkle of the eye—‘there are some who would 
bea match for Ebliz, himself. Well, this little 
cunning old woman went to Beer-bul’s daughter 


no 


|and engaged herself as maid, and she gradually 


so won her confidence that Beer-bul’s daughter 
showed her the box with three locks and the 
ruby. So she filched the keys, opened the locks, 
took the ruby and gave it to the robber, who 
brought it to Akbar. Then Akbar threw it into 
the Jumna, and then sent for Beer-bul. ‘ Bring 
me the ruby,’ said he. ‘Very well, said Beer- 
bul” and went home to bring it, but behold! it 
was stolen. ‘Well, where is the ruby?’ said 
Akbar. ‘Your Majesty shall have it in fifteen 
days.’ ‘Very well, said Akbar, ‘but remember 
that your head is security for it.’ 

“Beer-bul went home and told his daughter, ‘we 
have but fifteen days to live—let us spend them 
in festivity.’ So they ate, and drank, and gave 
feasts and dances, till in twelve days they had 
spent many lacs of rupees, and there was nota 
pice left them to buy food. They remained thus 
two days. On the fourteenth morning the daugh- 
ter of a fisherman who fished in the Jumna_ said 
to her father: ‘Father, the Rajah Beer-bul and 
his daughter have had nothing to eat for two 
days: let me take them this fish for breakfast.’ 
So she took them the fish, which Beer-bul’s 
daughter received with many thanks, and imme- 
diately cooked. But as they were eating it there 
came a pebble into Beer-bul’s mouth. He took 
it out in his fingers, and, wah! it was the ruby. 
The next morning he went to Akbar Shah and 
said: ‘Here is the ruby, as I promised.’ Akbar 
was covered with surprise, but when he had heard 
the story he gave Beer-bul two scures of rupees, 
and said that he spoke truth—it was better to 
rejoice than to grieve in misfortune.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM ONEIDA. 
Oneida Community, June 18, 1853. 
Dear W.— 

Though not myself a member of the 
gardening group, I willingly attempt to 
comply with your request, so far as to re- 
port the appearance of the garden. 

The strawberries look fine, and promise 
a good yield—some of the ripening fruit 
will be gathered to-day. The beds 
among the peach-trees look better than 
webs of richest silk. The true buds on 
the small peach trees are shooting up 
finely; so with the budded apples,apricots, 
&c. Seedlings of all kinds are coming 
on promptly. Peaches will be rarities 
with us; but the plums and cherries look 
right, and will probably exceed ‘our an- 
ticipations. The cherries are already blush- 
ing upon the trees. There are many 
young quinces on the trees near the chil- 
a 1 
dren’s play-ground. The gooseberry 
bushes are fairly borne down with fruit, 
and there is a good crop of raspberries in 
prospect. Of asparagus we have had an 
abundance. Lettuce has been upon the 
table \for some time—also new. onions. 








|Our rhubarb has seen its day, I think, for 
ithe present season. Beets, parsnips and 
|carrots look well generally and particular. 
ily. Tomatoes and melons are recoverine 
|from the shock incurred by the change 
ifrom a hot-bed to the open air: the former 
‘especially looked sad for a time, but now 
we can see as C. M. says, that they have 
actually been gaining in strength all the 
It is a pleasant sight to look upon 
ithe field of peas that you helped us to 
|plant, such a mixture it presents of delj- 
jeate green and white. Thick clusters of 
‘grapes in due season will deck the grape- 


The recently planted hedges and borders 
‘look just as they should. Flowers are 
|constantly coming on—disappearing and 
being replaced by others. 

| ILlove the garden so well that I take a 
view of it almost every evening. It seems 
to be a never failing source of delight te 
cus all. I think and hope that this objec- 
tive creation of Mr. Thacker will make us 
‘all subjective gardeners, 

Visitors are here daily to view the gar- 
iden, flower grounds &c. They seem to be 
\of the more refined sort and capable of ap- 
|preciatins the beautiful. These grounds 
preach Communism to people, if they 
| will not let ws do it. If they will not lis- 
‘ten to our theory, they do not seem un- 
| pleased to /ook at the fruits of it. Here 
is a company of thirty or forty men not 
ione of whom alone would have been ca- 


,|pable of bringing so much around him 


'that is pleasing, as all enjoy here. Do not 
these things talk? Selfishness ever defeats 
‘itsown ends, if not sooner, then, later, 
jand the more signally. 

You have the garden through my eyes, 
‘and I think, that for me, I have looked 
through a bright medium. I have not for 
these ten years past, been better attuned 
to nature than now. Thanks be to God 
for it. Yours sincerely, 

ALFRED Barron, 


FROM IOWA. 

The following, is marked with simplicity and 
earnestness—coming from a friend, whose age is 
more than three score and ten:— 

Canton, May 23, 1853. 

— It is impossible for me to express 
the gratitude I feel for the Circular; it 
is meat and drink to my soul; it is a 
medium between God and man. The 
50th number is so clear and plain, that 
‘a way-faring man, though a fool shall 
not err, if he desires to know the truth 
about the first resurrection. I receive 
Christ as a full savior from all sin; and 
I believe too, that he is a savior of the 
body as well as the soul. This has been 
my belief for many years. 

June 1st.—As cold water is to a thirsty 
spirit, so is the Circular to my soul. No. 52 I 
have just received. It causes me to rejoice 
exceedingly. The family talk, No. 3, on 
the ‘ Nicodemus tribe,’ is full of meaning. 
I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ, 
nor to confess him before men. I believe 
in all the doctrines of Christ. ‘ Whoso- 
ever transgresseth and abideth not in the 
doctrine of Christ, hath not God. He 
that abideth in the doctrine of Christ, 
he hath both the Father and the Son.’— 

Yours for the truth, 
THomas Conoon. 





Tue Ericsson.—The work of removing the 
machinery of the Ericsson was completed last 
evening. This afternoon she is to be towed from 
her dock in Williamsburgh to the foot of Thir- 
teenth-st., North River, for the purpose of receiv- 
ing. her new and powerful engine and other ima- 
chinery, nearly all of which is in readiness to be 
placed on board. The shaft, bed-plates and water 
wheels are the only parts which have been retain- 
ed in her. The owners are confident that the 
Ericsson will be in readiness for sea the 1st of. 
September next.— Tribune, June 15th. 


Bax Mr. Wells, of the American Express 
Company, stated in a late mecting of the members 
of the press and others at Niagara Falls, “that in 
the year 1842. his house began their business, and 
all they carried could be put into one carpet bag. 
With Adams & Co. they now divide chiefly the 
business of Express Forwarding, and the ground 
daily traveled over by their house, is thirteen 
thousand miles. The dividing line between these 
houses—is the Ohio and the Lakes.””—Tribune. 
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